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MOVING YOUTH FROM RISK TO OPPORTUNITY 



For most American youth, the transition to adulthood inspires 
a mix of excitement and high anxiety. There is excitement 
about taking steps to realize emerging dreams, aspirations, 
and possibilities. Yet there is anxiety about making the right 
choices, seizing the right opportunities, and navigating the 
predictable crises of confidence that are an inevitable part 
of growing up. Most of us have lived through those anxieties 
and spent time convincing our kids and other young adults 
we know that they will survive the turmoil of this transition; 
that things will, in fact, turn out okay. For the significant 
majority of youth in this country, things do end up well. 
They graduate, find employment, learn to handle new 
independence, and make responsible decisions. 
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This group is made up of teens 
in foster care; youth involved in 
the juvenile justice system; teens 
who have children of their own; 
and youth who never finished 
high school. These are the young 
adults who we believe deserve 
our most urgent attention. 
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Nevertheless, the transition to adult- 
hood is never an automatic or uncomplicated 
process. All kids, no matter what their back- 
ground or financial status, need a set of basic 
connections to help them navigate the shoals 
of young adulthood. They need the guidance, 
the time, and often the financial help of a 
stable, secure family. They need connections 
to wider communities that provide access to 
other mentoring adults and real-life options. 
And they need access to education and experi- 
ences that provide them with a foundation of 
learning, life skills, and credentials that can 
help them gain the knowledge and confidence 
they need to succeed. 

Unfortunately, lots of young people, 
through no fault of their own, do not make 
enough of these critical connections and do not 
garner enough of the resources and supports 
they need. By the time these kids reach their 
early 20s, they find themselves facing adulthood 
unprepared, unsupported, and dispirited. Cur- 
rently, it is estimated that there are 3.8 million 
youth between the ages of 1 8 and 24 who are 
neither employed nor in school — roughly 1 5 
percent of all young adults. 1 Since 2000 alone, 
the ranks of these non-engaged young adults 
grew by 700,000, a 19 percent increase over 
just 3 years. 2 For many of these young people — 
Americas “disconnected youth” — the transition 
to adulthood is not a time of anticipation and 
possibility; it is a time of fear and frustration. 

A significant number of these 3.8 million kids 
have neither the skills, supports, experience, 
education, nor confidence to successfully 
transition to adulthood. 

A disproportionately large share of these 
youth come from minority and low-income 
families. 3 As a group, their lack of preparation 
will make it more difficult to secure good jobs 
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with a future; it is more likely that they will 
have difficulty advancing beyond low-wage 
work. Their odds of being incarcerated will be 
greater, as will their chances of being victims 
of crime. With fewer earning opportunities, 
adequate housing will be more difficult to find, 
and they will be more likely to continue living 
in high-poverty, under-resourced communities. 
Perhaps most discouraging, with diminished 
ability to build economic security, they will be 
considerably less likely to become stable provid- 
ers for their own kids. In sum, these discon- 
nected youth — as a whole — face a much greater 
likelihood of bad outcomes, now and in the 
future, than their in-school or at-work peers. 

Who Are America's "Most 
Disconnected Youth"? 

While this overall population faces a much 
tougher road to successful adulthood, we know 
that there is a sub-group of young people who 
face even worse odds. They are, in fact, the most 
at-risk kids in the country — those most likely to 
consistently fail. 

This group is made up of teens in foster 
care; youth involved in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem; teens who have children of their own; and 
youth who never finished high school. 

These are the young adults who we believe 
deserve our most urgent attention. Their risk is 
greatest; their hardship is most profound; and 
their current and future costs to our communi- 
ties are the most significant. They often are the 
kids in whom we frequently invest intervention 
dollars that yield disappointing results. They are 
the kids most directly affected by our state and 
local public systems and public policies. In urban 
and rural communities across the country, these 
are the kids who depend on: 
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• foster care systems to help them connect to 
strong families; 

• juvenile corrections systems to treat them fairly 
and help them find a new beginning; 

• public schools to help them gain the knowledge 
and skills they will need to become productive 
providers and citizens; and 

• public health systems to provide the informa- 
tion and services that can help ensure their 
physical and mental well-being. 

But the sad truth is that these systems 
have routinely and consistently failed them in 
their young lives. 

In this, our 15th annual KIDS COUNT 
Data Book, we examine the issues surround- 
ing Americas most at-risk young adults. We 
examine who they are, why it is so critical that 
we help them, and what they need to succeed. 
Just as important, we outline a number of ways 
that we can alter the path of their lives and 
increase the odds that they, too, can become 
successful adults. 

Teens in Foster Care 

For adolescents in our nation’s foster care 
system, the transition to successful adulthood 
is particularly rocky. In 2000, approximately 
16 percent of the roughly 550,000 children in 
publicly supported foster care were between 
the ages of 16 and 18. About one- third of these 
youth had been in care for at least 2 years, 
and one-fourth had been in care for 5 years 
or more. 4 It is estimated that each year about 
20,000 young people leave the foster care 
system at age 1 8 (the age at which most states 
relinquish legal responsibility for these youth) 
without being adopted or returning to families. 5 

African Americans are disproportionately 
represented in foster care. They make up more 



than 40 percent of the foster care population, 
even though they represent less than 20 percent 
of the nation’s child population. By contrast, 
white children comprise only 3 1 percent of 
the foster care population, but 64 percent of 
the country’s children. As children move along 
in age within the foster care system, African- 
American youngsters are more likely to be 
in residential or group care instead of family 
foster care. African-American children also stay 
in care longer, 6 and they are least likely to be 
reunified with their families. 

The problems of adolescents in foster care 
are compounded by their considerable and 
overlapping health and mental health prob- 
lems. An estimated 30 percent to 40 percent 
of foster children have physical or emotional 
difficulties. 7 Those leaving care are at especially 
high medical risk and likely to have acute, 
chronic, and complex health needs result- 
ing from past neglect or abuse. 8 Yet a major 
problem for this population is their lack of 
even minimal medical coverage. 5 Without ap- 
propriate medical coverage these young people 
run the risk of incurring high medical bills 
if faced with an emergency, not receiving the 
appropriate preventive medical treatment, and 
being untreated for chronic conditions such as 
asthma and depression. 10 A 2001 longitudinal 
study of youth leaving care found that 44 per- 
cent had problems obtaining health care “most 
or all of the time.” 11 

While many foster youth overcome the 
obstacles and challenges of growing up apart 
from their birth families, significant num- 
bers of foster teens and young adults do not. 
Research indicates that these foster youth are 
behind educationally and have disproportion- 
ately high rates of special educational needs. 
Some studies report high school dropout rates 
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among foster youth as high as 55 percent. 12 
They also fare poorly on other predictors 
of successful adult transition. For example, 
examinations of foster care alumni found that 
2 to 4 years after leaving foster care, only half 
were regularly employed, more than half of the 
young women had given birth, and a signifi- 
cant number were dependent on welfare sup- 
port. Nearly half of the population had been 
arrested, and a quarter had been homeless. 13 
A study of employment outcomes among 
children exiting foster care near their 18th 
birthday in California, Illinois, and South 
Carolina during the mid-1990s found that 
these youth have mean earnings well below the 
poverty level and earn significantly less than 
youth in any of the comparison groups both 
prior to and after their 1 8th birthday. 

All of this is not surprising, given the 
trauma that many of these young people have 
experienced, and their lack of family con- 
nections and support when they leave foster 
care. Most have been abused or neglected; 
some have been abandoned by their families. 
Many youth in foster care have been placed in 
marginal group homes, rather than with good 
foster or relative families. Many have bounced 
from placement to placement without any 
real stability or ongoing family ties. These ne- 
glected kids have been underserved by the very 
system that was designed to provide them with 
the strong families they need. 

What is truly surprising is our apparent 
national expectation that upon reaching 18, 
these high-risk adolescents will be capable of 
functioning independently. Common sense 
dictates that in today’s world, most 1 8-year- 
olds, regardless of their economic or educa- 
tional status, are not fully capable of assuming 
adult responsibilities. In fact, in a nationwide 



survey respondents felt that the average young 
adult is not ready to be completely on their 
own until about age 23. A third didn’t con- 
sider them ready until age 25 or older. 14 

Yet, each year, approximately 20,000 
teenagers “age out” of foster care by virtue of 
having reached the age at which their legal rights 
to foster care end. Most entered foster care as 
teenagers, and too few (given current practice 
and policy) are being reunited with their birth 
families or adopted. For the most part, adequate 
preparation for this critical transition is just not 
provided. Despite the fact that Congress passed 
the Foster Care Independence Act — also known 
as the Chafee Act — in 1999, which doubled 
federal spending and expanded eligibility for ser- 
vices to age 21, neither the funds appropriated 
(less than $ 1 ,000 per year, per eligible youth) 
nor the state and county systems charged with 
addressing the needs of this population have so 
far been up to the challenge. 15 

A state-by-state analysis of policies that 
promote successful transition indicates that 
the scope and quality of services provided 
to current and former foster youths, and 
the eligibility requirements for these ser- 
vices, vary widely. In general, states provide 
minimal and uneven assistance with educa- 
tion, employment, and housing, and only a 
few states provide essential health and mental 
health services. For example, fewer than one- 
third of the states offer former foster youth 
ages 1 8-2 1 access to Medicaid coverage. And 
although most states provide some mentor- 
ing services, they generally do not utilize 
other methods of enhancing youth support 
networks. 16 Perhaps most important, the 
inability of foster care systems to routinely 
place teenagers with strong foster, relative, 
and adoptive families puts them at great risk 
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of not having a network of adults available 
as they transition to adulthood — a transition 
that is challenging even for youth who have 
families supporting them. 

Youth Involved in the 
Juvenile Justice System 

No experience may be more predictive of future 
adult difficulty than having been confined in 
a secure juvenile facility. Many youth are held 
in detention centers because they have been ar- 
rested and are simply waiting for trial; others are 
incarcerated in secure congregate care facilities 
because they have been sentenced for a crime. 
However youth enter juvenile custody, almost all 
are at significant risk of failure when they exit. 

For example, each year, there are more 
than 600,000 admissions to secure detention 
facilities. According to recent federal statis- 
tics, there are approximately 27,000 youth in 
these institutions on any given day, an increase 
of almost 100 percent since 1985. Despite 
public stereotypes that these are very danger- 
ous youth, fewer than one-third are charged 
with offenses involving violence. More than 
one-third are detained for status offenses (non- 
criminal offenses such as running away) and 
various technical violations of probation and 
other rules. Approximately two-thirds of these 
kids are minority youth, and virtually all of the 
growth in detention over the past 1 5 years is 
due to greatly increased rates of detention for 
African Americans and Latinos. About two- 
thirds of all youth admitted to secure detention 
facilities will enter institutions that are over- 
crowded and unsafe. By professional standards, 
such places are unable to provide the kinds of 
custody or care that these youth require. The 
needs of detained and incarcerated youth are 
many and often severe: 



• One-half to three-fourths of incarcerated youth 
nationwide are estimated to suffer from a 
mental health disorder. Suicide within juvenile 
detention and correctional facilities is more 
than four times greater than in the general 
population. At the same time, researchers and 
administrators alike decry the lack of appro- 
priate assessment and treatment services for 
confined youth with mental health problems. 17 

• It is estimated that more than half of all detained 
youth have drug use problems that require sub- 
stance abuse treatment, yet relatively few facilities 
provide such services. One survey found that 
treatment for adolescent substance offenders was 
available in less than 40 percent of the nations 
public and private youth facilities. 18 

• Academically, incarcerated youth function at 
a significantly lower level than peers their age. 
Studies indicate that although 10 percent to 12 
percent of the general population suffers from 
learning disabilities, rates are as high as 42 percent 
among the correctional population. Yet reviews 
of educational programs in these institutions con- 
sistently indicate that incarcerated youth receive 
markedly substandard and inadequate educational 
services. Their educational progress is further 
compromised because school districts are often 
averse to re-enrolling youth upon their release and 
often refuse to accept any academic credits that 
they may have earned while incarcerated. 19 

Confined youth lose daily contact with their 
families, lose valuable school time, and are unlike- 
ly to have their health and mental health needs 
met. They are much more likely to be tutored in 
crime than they are in math, and their mentors 
are much more likely to be offenders than caring 
adults. The reality is that months in confinement 
can increase the odds of negative adult outcomes 
for a 16-year-old by jump-starting a spiral of 



The overall effects of confine- 
ment, combined with our dismal 
national record for providing 
quality after-care services for 
youth once they are released, 
make adolescent incarceration 
a significant risk factor for 
compromised adulthoods. 
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failure that often becomes impossible to escape. 
Far too often, incarceration under current prac- 
tices serves as a trip wire for long-term criminal 
involvement and future failure. 

The overall effects of confinement, com- 
bined with our dismal national record for pro- 
viding quality after-care services for youth once 
they are released, make adolescent incarcera- 
tion a significant risk factor for compromised 
adulthoods. For example: 

• Once incarcerated, youth are far less likely to 
gain the education credentials to succeed. One 
longitudinal study of incarcerated 9th grad- 
ers found that only slightly more than half 
returned to school when released. Of these, 
more than two-thirds dropped out or withdrew 
within 1 year of re-enrolling, and 4 years later, 
only 1 5 percent had completed high school. 20 
Other research also confirms that most released 
juvenile offenders 16 and older never return to 
any formal education. 21 

• Incarcerated youth, without appropriate treat- 
ment, connections, and support systems, are 
more likely to re-offend and get re-arrested. 
Numerous studies point to recidivism rates 
of 50 percent to 75 percent. 22 In fact, prior 
confinement is the strongest predictor of future 
incarceration. It is actually a stronger predictor 
than gang membership, poor parental relations, 
prior offense history, and other characteristics. 23 

• The effects of incarceration on prospective 
employment are profound. Formerly incarcer- 
ated youth work 3 to 5 weeks less a year than 
those never incarcerated — a disadvantage that 
carries over far into adulthood. Controlling 
for other factors, the impact of incarceration 
on employment is greater than the impact of 
a youth living in a high unemployment area 
or being a high school dropout. According 



to the London School of Economics, having 
been in jail is the most important deterrent to 
employment, and its effect, even years later, is 
persistent and substantial. 24 

Teen Parents 

According to this year’s KIDS COUNT Data 
Book, in 2002 there were nearly 850,000 moth- 
ers under age 20. (See page 50.) Despite the good 
news that national teen birth rates are declining, 
the reality is that these numbers are still far too 
high and still well above those of other industrial- 
ized countries. 

Teen pregnancy and birth statistics clearly 
reveal that these rates continue to vary greatly 
by race, ethnicity, and economic status. Accord- 
ing to the National Campaign to Prevent Teen 
Pregnancy, African-American and Hispanic 
girls are more than twice as likely as whites to 
become pregnant at least once before age 20. 25 
Teens from high-poverty, low-income, one- 
parent families are far more likely to become 
pregnant and give birth than teens from intact 
families living in more affluent communities. 26 

There is considerable evidence that teenage 
childbearing correlates with a host of long- 
term negative life outcomes. Teen parenthood 
greatly increases the risk of educational failure, 
and pregnancy is a major reason girls give for 
dropping out of school. Even after control- 
ling for race, ethnicity, and other personal 
and community characteristics, having a child 
before age 20 reduces academic attainment by 
almost 3 years. 27 According to recent estimates, 
only about one-third of teen mothers go on to 
receive a high school diploma after having a 
child. 28 Among young men who have fathered 
children, less than half complete high school; 
and those who do are far less likely to obtain 
any additional education. 



There is considerable evidence 
that teenage childbearing cor- 
relates with a host of long-term 
negative life outcomes. Teen 
parenthood greatly increases the 
risk of educational failure, and 
pregnancy is a major reason girls 
give for dropping out of school. 
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No characteristic may be 
more powerful at predicting 
who drops out than where a 
young person attends school. 
For example, the most dramatic 
dropout problems are concen- 
trated in 200 to 300 schools 
in the 35 largest U.S. cities. 



As a result, young women who give birth 
as teens have significantly lower earnings and 
greater probability of being poor or receiving 
welfare. Given their lower education attain- 
ment, as well as gaps in their basic skills, 
young mothers find themselves at a distinct 
disadvantage in the labor market. When they 
do work, they have lower family incomes and 
higher rates of poverty than women who gave 
birth at a later age. 25 Historically, nearly half 
of all teenage mothers receive welfare within 5 
years of becoming parents. 30 Teen fathers enter 
the labor market earlier, and although they 
initially earn more money than their peers, 
they earn less by the time they reach their 
mid-20s. 31 Young dads are also often unpre- 
pared to provide emotional or other parental 
support for their children. 

In addition to being a critical risk factor for 
a young person’s successful transition to adult- 
hood, teen parenthood is also a social problem 
with intergenerational dimensions. Children of 
adolescents are at higher risk of developmental 
problems than children of older parents. They 
are more likely to live in poor families headed 
by single parents and reared by mothers who 
are less prepared to be successful parents. 
Researchers have found, for example, that teen- 
age mothers are more prone to have unrealistic 
expectations regarding children’s developmental 
milestones and less able to provide children with 
the verbal and cognitive stimulation they need. 32 

High School Dropouts 

Numerous studies over the past 30 years 
confirm what most of us know by intuition 
and experience: Kids who drop out of high 
school — and even those who later return and 
complete equivalency degrees — begin adulthood 
at a significant disadvantage. Gone are the days 



when a high school diploma was sufficient to 
obtain a job that could support a family. Today, 
high school completion is the minimum entry 
credential for employment with even modest 
growth potential, and post-secondary education, 
even if it stops short of a degree, makes a huge 
difference in an individual’s employment, earn- 
ings, and self-sufficiency prospects. 

For example, young adults ages 17-24 with 
less than a high school diploma are three times 
as likely to be unemployed, underemployed, or 
working for very low wages than those with a 
college degree. 33 One study that followed a large 
group of high school-aged youth from 1979 un- 
til 1992 found that 80 percent of those without 
a high school diploma were unemployed for at 
least a full year, and half were out of work for 
3 or more years between their 18th and 25th 
birthdays. More recently, in 2000, a time of low 
unemployment, only half of all dropouts were 
employed at any given time. Between 1997 and 
2001, more than a quarter of all dropouts were 
unemployed for a year or longer, compared with 
only 1 1 percent of those with a high school 
diploma or GED. 34 

A lack of education and connection to the 
workforce translates into significant earning 
differences. Over the course of a lifetime, college 
graduates make $900,000 more than graduates 
of high school only. Moreover, even those indi- 
viduals who attend college without attaining a 
degree demonstrate significantly higher lifetime 
earnings. Over the course of a lifetime, individu- 
als with some college training earn $300,000 
more than graduates of high school only, and 
$500,000 more than high school dropouts. 35 

Race, ethnicity, and economic status help 
us understand who drops out and who stays in 
school. Compared to white students, African 
Americans are twice as likely to drop out before 
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graduation, and Hispanics are four times as 
likely. 36 Family poverty is also a critical predic- 
tor. Among youth in the lowest quartile of 
income distribution, only 64 percent manage 
to graduate high school, compared to 86 per- 
cent of youth from families in the middle two 
quartiles and 92 percent of youth from families 
in the top quartile. 37 

Still, no characteristic may be more power- 
ful at predicting who drops out than where a 
young person attends school. For example, the 
most dramatic dropout problems are concentrat- 
ed in 200 to 300 schools in the 35 largest U.S. 
cities. In these schools, 50 percent or fewer of the 
students who enroll in 9th grade graduate. Con- 
sistent with this, large schools attended primarily 
by students of color (those with more than 900 
students and more than 90 percent students of 
color) have the highest dropout rates. 38 

The Importance of Investing in 
America's Disconnected Youth 

The youth described in this essay arguably repre- 
sent our nation’s most vulnerable young people. 
Viewed as a whole, they are largely minority 
and endure the effects of having been raised in 
troubled families and in neighborhoods that do 
not offer the supports and opportunities avail- 
able in more affluent communities. Most have 
attended our worst schools, and many have 
lacked access to adults whose guidance 
and networks can connect them to mainstream 
opportunities. Although they may reach adoles- 
cence and early adulthood with the same dreams 
and aspirations of all young people, their ability 
to realize them is severely limited. 

If the human tragedy of having so many 
young people on the precipice of adult failure 
is itself not a sufficient stimulus to move us 



to action on their behalf, it may be useful to 
consider the likely implications of ignoring 
this issue. Specifically, if we do not learn to 
intervene more effectively in the transition of 
the most vulnerable young people, then we can 
expect the following outcomes: 

• Over the next decade a new generation of 
children will be born to parents whose ability 
to provide for them financially will be severely 
compromised. Given the background and 
experiences of today’s disconnected youth, a 
significant number of their offspring will be at 
risk for the same negative outcomes experi- 
enced by their parents. 

• We will spend approximately $ 1 billion annu- 
ally to incarcerate youth in our nation’s deten- 
tion systems, with the disheartening prospect 
of doing more harm than good. 39 

• We will spend more than $150 billion annually 
for police protection, corrections, and judicial 
and legal activities nationally. 40 

• We will spend more than $223 billion at the 
federal level alone to help our needy kids and 
families — the amount it currently costs to sup- 
port federal programs that address substance 
abuse, violence, teen pregnancy, nutrition, 
school failure, and workforce preparation. 41 
Furthermore, we can expect to spend billions 
more at the state and local levels. 

• Finally, we will lose a sizeable portion of our 
potential labor market, along with billions of 
dollars in earnings and tax revenue that could 
be pumped into our economy annually. 

We know that we can avoid a good share of 
this human tragedy and financial waste. We also 
believe that as a nation, the best way of doing so 
is to make more prudent and effective invest- 
ments in our most at-risk youth — investments 
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that can help dysfunctional public systems 
improve results and spend resources more 
efficiently; investments that can help communi- 
ties connect kids to opportunities that enhance 
the skills, knowledge, and relationships they 
need to make it as adults. 

The good news is that we needn’t start 
from scratch. In the following section, we 
highlight a range of promising and proven 
efforts that we believe can help move us in a 
more productive direction. 

Crafting New Connections for Our 
Most Vulnerable Young People 

The range of data reported in this essay make 
it abundantly clear that for many of today’s 
disconnected young adults, their diminished 
prospects are rooted in the risk factors they ex- 
perienced as adolescents. Therefore, we believe 
that the smartest interventions we can advance 
are those that can prevent kids from experienc- 
ing the factors that put them at risk for discon- 
nection, as well as help those who have faced 
these challenges get back on their feet. 

Below, we discuss several efforts in a 
wide range of states and communities that are 
addressing the needs of the kids experiencing 
the various risk factors we have described. 
While many focus on providing innovative 
program options, others are trying to reform 
public systems or refine public policies in 
ways that can provide opportunities for even 
larger numbers of at-risk youth. 

Connecting Foster Youth to Families 
and Transition Assistance 

For any adolescent or young adult, the most 
powerful predictor of future success is a connec- 
tion to a caring and supportive family. For those 



young people who, through no fault of their 
own, have been removed from their families, 
this critical connection is often either temporary 
or lacking altogether. The fact is, the older a 
child gets, the less likely it is that foster care sys- 
tems will find a suitable foster family or relative 
willing to provide care. As a result, 40 percent 
of older youth routinely spend at least a part 
of their adolescence in group homes and other 
institutional settings, disconnected from endur- 
ing family relationships and support. 42 And even 
those who do get placed with foster families 
often have a rough ride, as the probability of a 
disrupted foster placement for an adolescent is 
much greater than for younger children. 

Given this, it is imperative that we do more 
to promote the chances that adolescents removed 
from their homes can connect to strong families 
and do more to help those in foster care success- 
fully transition to adulthood. 

At the Casey Foundation, we have spent 
decades promoting strong family connections 
for kids, particularly those in foster care. For 
25 years we have provided high-quality foster 
care services in each of the New England 
states through Casey Family Services, our 
direct service arm. We recruit committed, 
talented foster parents and support them with 
training and a range of ongoing services that 
enable them to provide a stable family con- 
nection for even the most vulnerable adoles- 
cents. The program encourages and assists 
each child in maintaining a connection with 
his or her birth family. Casey Family Services, 
for example, also provides counseling and 
support to children making the transition 
from foster homes to their birth or adoptive 
families, or to independent living. We try to 
provide all of our foster kids with the neces- 
sary supports once they age out of care. In 
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most cases, the key elements of a successful 
transition are helping them complete school, 
make plans for the future, maintain enduring 
relationships with family members or caring 
adults, and find an affordable place to live. 

Casey Family Services helps young adults 
make these and other critical short- and 
long-term decisions by providing a variety of 
resources, from tuition and housing assistance to 
counseling and training. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, our social workers, foster parents, and kin 
resources remain connected to these foster kids 
after they have officially left care. The results 
are impressive. A 2001 study of Casey Fam- 
ily Services alumni found that 73 percent had 
graduated from high school or earned a GED; 

48 percent had received education beyond high 
school; 68 percent were currently employed; 
and 61 percent were in regular contact with 
their foster, adoptive, and/or birth parents. 43 

At the system level, we have also put 
Casey’s experiences and principles to work 
through our national Family to Family Initia- 
tive, now being implemented in 35 cities and 
16 states, including cities as large as New York, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland. In Family to Fam- 
ily, our goal is to help child welfare systems 
connect all of the children in their care to 
supportive and protective families and commu- 
nities. The agencies involved in our Family to 
Family Initiative have committed to developing 
networks of foster care that are family-centered, 
culturally sensitive, and located in the neigh- 
borhoods where children currently live; and to 
ensuring that all kids, including adolescents and 
their siblings, are routinely placed with families, 
rather than in institutional settings. Through 
a variety of creative strategies, these state- and 
local-level systems are increasing the number 
and quality of foster and kinship families; mak- 



ing better decisions about child placement and 
treatment through the use of a team decision- 
making approach that involves foster families, 
birth families, and child welfare personnel; and 
establishing networks of neighborhood-based 
services that are providing birth and foster 
families with the ongoing support they need. 

Family to Family’s results indicate that 
these systems are making a significant, posi- 
tive difference for young people. In Cleveland, 
for example, among youth 1 5 and older who 
entered the child welfare system for the first 
time, placement in their network of family 
foster homes increased from 4.1 percent to 19 
percent between 1996 and 2003. During that 
same period, group home placements declined 
from 6.2 percent to 2.5 percent, while place- 
ments in detention facilities were reduced from 
5.6 percent to 1.6 percent. Family to Family is 
now being replicated in a number of settings 
nationwide. We believe that it represents a 
proven model for how our nation’s foster care 
systems can help more vulnerable young peo- 
ple, including adolescents, develop the stable 
family supports and connections they need to 
successfully transition to adulthood. 

While Casey Family Services and Family 
to Family provide strong examples of how we 
can more effectively work with adolescents 
in care, we must also do much more to help 
vulnerable young people as they transition 
from, or age out of, foster care. 

A major national effort to help foster care 
alumni transition to successful adulthood is 
the Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative 
(JCYOI). JCYOI is a nonprofit, single-purpose, 
grant-making foundation, supported by the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation and Casey Family 
Programs, 44 that brings together the people 
and resources needed to help youth in foster 
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care and foster care alumni gain access to edu- 
cation, employment, health care, housing, and 
supportive personal and community relation- 
ships. To date, this effort has been launched 
successfully in nine sites — Atlanta; Denver; 
Des Moines; Jacksonville; Kansas City; Nash- 
ville; Detroit and Traverse City, Michigan; and 
Portland, Maine — with plans to bring on five 
more sites in the coming year. 

A key component of JCYOI’s approach 
is to engage youth directly as key partners 
and catalysts to improve outcomes for youth 
leaving foster care. The Initiative does this in 
each site by establishing and working closely 
with youth leadership boards and community 
partnership boards, which bring youth and 
civic leaders together to develop new op- 
tions for transitioning youth. For example, in 
Michigan, the youth board has been instru- 
mental in advancing new policies that ensure 
that youth receive key documents, such as 
birth certificates or proof of residence, that are 
required to open bank accounts and partici- 
pate in other routine financial transactions. 
Nashville’s youth board started a “suitcase 
drive” to collect luggage for youth in and leav- 
ing foster care to replace the ubiquitous plastic 
trash bags historically issued to carry their 
belongings. The response was so overwhelm- 
ing that excess suitcases were donated to other 
cities, and the luggage drive is now statewide. 

Each site is also developing Opportu- 
nity Passports™, a tool designed to organize 
resources to create opportunities — financial, 
educational, vocational, health care, entrepre- 
neurial, and recreational — for alumni of the 
foster care system and for youth still in foster 
care. The Opportunity Passport has several 
components, including a personal debit ac- 
count; a matched savings account (also known 



as an Individual Development Account, which 
can be used for education or for other critical 
purchases, such as housing); and a range of 
“Door Openers.” These are locally devel- 
oped benefits that may include pre-approved 
registration for community college courses, 
expedited access to job training or adult 
education courses, mentors, assistance with 
finanacial aid applications, part-time jobs, 
and pre-certification for subsidized housing. 
Almost 400 Opportunity Passports have been 
issued to transitioning youth to date. 

Another innovative program to help foster 
care alumni make a successful transition to 
adulthood is the Casey Foundation’s School- 
to-Career Partnership, which is administered 
through the Jim Casey Youth Opportunities 
Initiative. The School- to-Career Partnership 
provides employment training and placement 
services to help transitioning youth get, keep, 
and succeed at adult jobs, as well as supports 
that can improve career, academic, and life 
success. In contrast to standard job training 
programs, which focus on placement, the 
School-to-Career model establishes a range 
of observable and measurable goals for both 
youth and their employers. Partners include 
public and private nonprofit child welfare 
agencies, for-profit employers, community- 
based organizations, and the youth themselves. 
In 2003, more than 340 youth across eight 
program sites were placed in jobs with an 
average salary of $7.92 per hour. Fifty-one 
percent received health benefits, and the 
program had an 8 1 percent retention rate. 

A program modeled on the lines of the 
School-to-Career Partnership, but with an 
entertainment industry focus, is the Rowell 
Foster Children’s Positive Plan (RFCPP), 
which annually sponsors more than 60 foster 
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One critical starting point for 
helping detained youth is to 
re-examine and address our 
national over-reliance on indis- 
criminately locking up so many 
young offenders in the first 
place, particularly since such a 
large percentage are detained 
for non-violent offenses. 



youth to participate in fine arts programs, 
camps, and cultural activities. Additionally, 
it provides older and former foster youth 
with employment opportunities on the East 
and West Coasts. For example, last year, 
RFCPP enabled more than 30 foster youth 
to participate in entertainment-related 
employment training. It has placed foster 
youth with such notable entertainment 
corporations as Viacom, Paramount, and 
BMG Music. RFCPP is piloting an accred- 
ited class on the campus of Dorsey High 
School in Los Angeles, which has a student 
population that is one-third foster youth. 

Given the lack of opportunities for foster 
youth to obtain quality post-secondary educa- 
tion, some transition efforts have specifically 
focused on bolstering foster youths’ access to 
college. For example, in San Jose, California, 
the Silicon Valley Children’s Fund launched 
their Youth Education Scholarship (YES) 
program as a pilot project in 2000 and began 
bringing it to scale last year. This initiative 
provides transitioning foster youth with schol- 
arships for college tuition, books, food, and 
transportation, plus a comprehensive support 
system that includes outreach, mentoring, 
and counseling services. Since 2000, 28 foster 
youth have received YES scholarships, and it is 
estimated that 1,000 will be eligible over the 
next 5 years. To date, 85 percent ofYES schol- 
ars have returned for a second year of college 
(compared to a 33 percent national rate for 
foster youth), and more than 95 percent have 
maintained a GPA of 2.0 or above. Similarly, 
California State University, Fullerton, through 
its Guardian Scholars Program, annually pro- 
vides an array of financial and other supports 
to up to 10 former foster youth between the 
ages of 17 and 23. In addition to paying all 



annual fees, academic tuition, and textbook 
costs, the Program offers on-campus housing, 
employment opportunities, individual counsel- 
ing, and mentors who can assist with various 
needs and help students plan for their post- 
graduate future. In 2003, 7 Guardian Scholars 
received their bachelor’s degrees. 

To help foster care youth get ready for 
higher education, Seattle’s Tree House Coach- 
ing to College Program offers a pre-college 
preparation and access program that matches 
transitioning youth with coaches who help 
them define educational goals and navigate 
the college application and financial aid 
systems. It produces up to $4,000 in scholar- 
ship assistance per year. Last year, 151 youth 
benefited from this aid. 

Reforming Juvenile Justice and 
Building Bridges for Confined Youth 

One critical starting point for helping detained 
youth is to re-examine and address our national 
over-reliance on indiscriminately locking up so 
many young offenders in the first place, particu- 
larly since such a large percentage are detained 
for non-violent offenses. In light of what we 
know about the generally negative impact of 
confinement on successful adult transition, it 
is clear we must do more to avoid unnecessary 
imprisonment and establish more effective ways 
of getting troubled youth the help they need. 

Over the past decade, a number of com- 
munities have successfully accomplished this 
and done so without compromising public 
safety. These jurisdictions have been part of 
the Casey Foundation’s Juvenile Detention 
Alternatives Initiative (JDAI), a multi-site 
effort designed to reform our nation’s juvenile 
detention systems. Through JDAI, places as 
varied as Chicago, Illinois; Portland, Oregon; 
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and Sacramento, Santa Cruz, and Ventura 
County, California, have demonstrated that by 
using better screening tools, accurate data, and 
more effective community-based alternatives to 
incarceration, it is possible to reduce the costly 
confinement of youth in detention significantly 
without increasing youth crime or recidivism. 

By employing JDATs principles and strate- 
gies, these sites have drastically decreased average 
daily detention populations, increased the use of 
community programs, reduced the numbers of 
youth who fail to appear for trial, and decreased 
the re-arrest rate. For example, Chicago and 
Multnomah County (Portland) reduced their 
average daily populations by 37 percent and 66 
percent, respectively, while achieving improve- 
ments in relevant public safety outcomes. Mult- 
nomah County became the first site nationally 
to successfully reduce racial disparities within its 
detention population. 

By reducing overcrowding, the deten- 
tion facilities participating in this initiative 
have also become safer and more responsive 
to those youth for whom incarceration is 
appropriate. Furthermore, these sites have 
saved millions of dollars by redirecting funds 
from expensive secure detention facilities to 
more cost-efficient alternative programs. 

One state that has taken several juvenile 
justice reforms to scale is Missouri. Since clos- 
ing its large juvenile training schools 20 years 
ago, Missouri has become a national model in 
juvenile corrections. At that time, Missouri’s 
Division ofYouth Services (DYS) began to 
experiment with smaller correctional programs 
across the state, and their largest new unit 
housed only three dozen teens. DYS divided 
the state into five regions, allowing confined 
youth to remain within driving distance of 
their homes and families. And it began staffing 



its facilities primarily with college-educated 
“youth specialists,” rather than traditional 
corrections officers. Over the next decade, 

DYS developed a distinctive new approach to 
juvenile corrections — one that relies on coun- 
seling and personal development, rather than 
punishment and isolation, as the best course 
for delinquent teens. 

Today, the available data suggest that 
Missouri is well above the pack in assuring the 
health and safety of confined youth, preventing 
abuses, and fostering learning. Most significant, 
Missouri achieves far more success than most 
other states in reducing the future criminality 
of youthful offenders. The most recent DYS 
recidivism report, compiled in February 2003, 
shows that 70 percent of youth released in 
1999 avoided recommitment to a correctional 
program within 3 years. Compared to states 
that measure recidivism in similar ways, these 
success rates are exceptional. Missouri’s lower 
recidivism rates do not come with a high price 
tag. The total DYS budget for 2002 was $58.4 
million — equal to $ 1 03 a day for each young 
person. Missouri’s spending rates are lower 
than those of states with significantly higher 
recidivism rates, such as Florida (approximately 
$271), Louisiana ($270 a day per young person 
ages 10-16), and Maryland ($192 for each 
youth ages 10-17). 45 

A community-based effort that has shown 
extremely positive results is Multi-Systemic 
Therapy (MST), designed as a cost-effective 
alternative for youth with serious behavior 
disorders who would normally be confined in 
out-of-home settings. 46 MST identifies key indi- 
viduals in each youth’s social network who can 
help them target and change problem behaviors 
at home, in school, and in their community. 

For example, MST equips parents to deal more 
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effectively with a youth’s negative actions and 
generally helps them overcome barriers to ef- 
fective parenting. MST enables youth to build 
stronger social support circles of friends, ex- 
tended family, neighbors, and church members. 
MST therapists provide treatment and services 
in the home, in schools, and in other com- 
munity locations. These include monitoring 
and disciplining youth, as well as establishing 
strategies to help youth cut ties with negative 
influences and develop relationships with more 
positive peer networks. MST also provides 
educational support, vocational training, and 
employment assistance. Treatment generally 
lasts approximately 4 months, with 60 hours 
of therapist-family, face-to-face contact. 47 

Evaluations have shown that MST services 
are highly effective and cost-efficient compared 
to the traditional juvenile justice interventions of 
confinement, probation, or residential treatment. 
Youth on probation are three times less likely 
to commit new offenses, two times less likely to 
be re-arrested, and three times less likely to be 
placed in out-of-home placement in the future. 
Savings from using MST strategies are also 
significant. For example, in South Carolina, the 
state’s use of MST (at an average cost of $3,500) 
instead of institutional placements (average cost 
of $17,769) saved the state more than $14,000 
per youth on treatment alone. This amount does 
not include the savings derived from a decrease 
in future crime and future confinement. 48 

Avoiding the unnecessary use of confine- 
ment is a critical element of a strategy to 
prevent young offenders from becoming 
disconnected young adults. However, we also 
need to advance efforts that help those youth 
who are detained to re-connect to school, 
work, and community upon their release. The 
best programs take a comprehensive approach, 



helping youth become economically self- 
sufficient and building on their strengths. 49 

A New York City-based program taking 
this approach is the CUNY (City University 
of New York) Catch Program, established in 
1991 to provide transitional services for young 
inmates returning from Rikers Island (the City’s 
largest detention facility) to their home com- 
munities. CUNY Catch offers outreach and 
programming for those who are detained and 
awaiting trial for a wide range of criminal of- 
fenses or who have been sentenced to less than 
1 year at Rikers Island. It helps inmates make 
the transition from jail to community-based 
campuses for continued counseling, training, 
and education. A full-time transitional care spe- 
cialist works as a permanent liaison between the 
university and the facility, providing workshops, 
seminars, and motivational programming for 
students several days each week. 

When young people return home from 
Rikers, Catch staff members help them develop 
options for gainful employment and offer ex- 
offenders academic and vocational assistance 
and referral services on several local college 
campuses. The post-release program includes 
a GED preparation class that helps ex-offend- 
ers earn certification, learn the workplace skills 
they need to get and keep a job, and apply to 
college. The CUNY Catch Program reports a 
95 percent success rate for students who have 
taken the GED test. Latest results indicate 
that 50 percent of the program participants 
enrolled in college; the rest received job 
placement assistance. 50 

Preventing Teen Pregnancy and Helping 
Young Parents Succeed 

In order to reduce the risk that youth will 
fall prey to long-term disconnection and 
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disadvantage, it is essential to take on the 
challenge of reducing adolescent pregnancy, 
especially in low-income communities where 
teen childbearing continues to be entrenched 
and widespread. Although teen pregnancy rates 
have dropped nationwide, they continue to be 
much too high, particularly among adolescents 
of color, and more must be done to help young 
people make better decisions about responsible 
sexual behavior. Similarly, we need to develop 
strategies that can better support young moms 
and dads so that they can more effectively ac- 
quire skills, meet parental responsibilities, and 
compete in the job market — all to increase the 
odds that they will achieve economic security 
for themselves and their children. 

Our experiences indicate that the most 
effective teen pregnancy prevention efforts, 
including those that promote abstinence, 
contain three essential components: (1) They 
stress a high degree of community involve- 
ment. (2) They promote and advance commu- 
nication between youth and their parents and 
other adults. (3) They provide adolescents with 
information and high-quality services to make 
smart decisions about sexual behavior and pro- 
tect themselves from unintended pregnancies 
and sexually transmitted diseases (STDs). 

These three components were core to 
the Casey Foundation’s successful Plain Talk 
Initiative, which was first implemented in At- 
lanta, San Diego, Hartford, and New Orleans 
in 1993 and is now being replicated in several 
cities nationally. Plain Talk is a neighborhood- 
based initiative that combines adult-focused 
community outreach and education with 
youth-focused improvements in services. 

One key element of the Plain Talk strategy 
is to train and equip neighborhood adults to 
provide young people (both male and female) 



with accurate and straightforward facts about 
teen pregnancy, STDs, and contraception. 

The other element of the Plain Talk 
strategy is to increase adolescents’ access to 
reproductive health services that are cultur- 
ally effective and developmentally appropriate 
and offered at locations and hours that are 
convenient for teens. By 1997, an indepen- 
dent evaluation found that the incidence of 
pregnancy and disease was significantly re- 
duced among Plain Talk youth. For example, 
participating females were 70 percent less 
likely to get pregnant than those who had 
not been exposed to the Plain Talk strategies, 
and males were significantly less likely to have 
caused a pregnancy. Youth were 80 percent 
more likely to get routine reproductive health 
care and half as likely to have an STD. 

In addition to Plain Talk, other efforts that 
stress youth development and lots of interaction 
with adults also have had a strong impact on 
helping young women avoid early pregnancy. 
For example, the New York City Children’s Aid 
Society’s Carrera Program is an after-school sex 
education, pregnancy prevention, and youth 
development program aimed at high-risk black 
and Hispanic urban youth ages 13 through 15. 
Adult involvement with youth is a significant 
program element, based on the belief that par- 
ents and other supportive adults have the moral 
authority and responsibility to become involved 
to improve teens’ reproductive health outcomes. 

The Carrera Program has several activity 
and service components. These include a job 
club, which offers stipends, bank accounts, 
employment experience, and career awareness; 
academic support, including individual assess- 
ment, tutoring, PSAT and SAT preparation, 
and college application assistance; compre- 
hensive family life and sexuality education; 
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arts; and athletics. The program also provides 
mental health services and medical care 
(including reproductive health care, primary- 
care, and dental care). It operates daily during 
the school year and summer. A multi-site, 
multi-year comparative evaluation of 600 
youth involved in the program showed that 
participants demonstrated a better knowledge 
of sexual health issues. Females were less likely 
to have ever had sex and were more successful 
at resisting pressure to have sex. Additionally, 
sexually active females were significantly more 
likely to have used condoms along with other 
contraceptives, and 3 years after participating 
in the program, they had significantly lower 
rates of pregnancy and birth. 51 

Some successful, male-focused preg- 
nancy prevention efforts have effectively 
targeted young Latino and African-American 
males. For example, Hombres Jovenes con 
Palabra (HJCP; Young Men with Word) is 
a prevention program for young men in Los 
Angeles and other sites that builds upon tra- 
ditional Latino values and culture. It focuses 
on the concept of “El Hombre Noble” (the 
noble man) as the foundation of male re- 
sponsibility. Through interactive educational 
workshops and presentations, the program 
helps participants build the knowledge, 
skills, and will to prevent pregnancy and 
violence, while developing a positive identity 
as men of dignity and responsibility. Most 
are young Latinos between the ages of 14 
and 17, and a large proportion have low 
incomes. About half are sexually active, and 
approximately 10 percent to 15 percent are 
already fathers. While originally developed 
among urban youth in Los Angeles, HJCP is 
now offered through a variety of institutions 
throughout the country. 



The Be Proud! Be Responsible! Program 

in Philadelphia seeks to prevent pregnancy 
and disease by building on African-American 
youths’ sense of community. It stresses the 
importance of protecting one’s community, 
as well as oneself, against the potentially nega- 
tive consequences of high-risk sexual behavior. 
Through small-group discussions, videos, 
role-playing, games, and exercises delivered in 
six 5 -hour sessions, participants learn about 
responsible sexual behavior and the importance 
of smart choices. Follow-up with 157 young 
black men 3 months after participating in the 
program documented significant reductions in 
sexual activity and unprotected sex. 52 

To help address the needs of young adults 
who have already had children, a number of 
states have used the guidelines of the 1996 
welfare reform legislation — the Temporary As- 
sistance for Needy Families Act (TANF) — to 
organize and support their efforts. Among the 
most successful of these is California’s program, 
Cal Learn, a mandatory program for all unmar- 
ried custodial teen parents under age 19 who 
receive welfare and do not have a high school di- 
ploma or GED. Cal Learn relies heavily on case 
management services, provides other support 
services, and issues sanctions and bonuses accord- 
ing to school progress. A four-county evaluation 
by UC Berkeley found that graduation rates 
for participants (usually through a GED) were 
significantly higher than for non-participants and 
that positive impacts were greatest among those 
teen parents who had dropped out of school. 53 

Other states have collaborated with 
state universities or community colleges to 
design specialized case management and 
educational services for teen parents. Some, 
like Arizona, allow teen parents to continue 
their education at post-secondary institutions 
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Because school failure is both 
an antecedent and a result of the 
risk factors we have discussed, it 
is critical that we help more high 
school-aged youth graduate and 
provide those who have already 
dropped out with a chance to 
regain the ground they have lost. 
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or to receive special GED or other parent- 
ing classes at state universities or community 
colleges. In Illinois, teen parents engaged in 
post-secondary education are eligible for the 
benefits that TANF adults accrue when they 
attend post-secondary institutions. If they 
maintain a 2.5 grade point average, they can 
attend school for up to 36 months without it 
affecting their lifetime 60-month time limit 
for receiving TANF benefits. 54 

New Jersey is providing child care and 
other important services to teen parents in high 
schools. For example, through the School-Based 
Youth Services Program, on-site services at high 
schools for TANF teen parents are designed to 
provide teenagers with a comprehensive set of 
services on a “one-stop-shopping” basis. On- 
site services include health care, mental health 
and family counseling, job and career training, 
substance abuse counseling, and referral services. 
Several of the sites also provide transportation, 
child care, tutoring, and family planning. 

Similar to pregnancy prevention efforts tar- 
geted to males, a number of community-based 
efforts nationally are now specifically reaching 
out to young fathers. One Baltimore-based ex- 
ample operates through Casey Family Services, 
which has created the Fatherhood Program for 
Adolescent and Adult Fathers to serve young 
men in one of the city’s neediest neighborhoods. 
The program helps young dads — some as young 
as 1 5 — get an education, find better jobs, secure 
housing, and establish better relationships 
with their children. Like other father-focused 
programs, this effort recognizes that young 
dads need a comprehensive effort that can offer 
assistance with issues like employment, health, 
substance abuse, education, and finances and 
help with legal matters such as child support, 
visitation, and custody. A new program to help 



fathers is “Dads 101,” a 6-week training 
program for new and expecting dads. 

Dads Make a Difference is a program of 
the Healthy Families Initiative, in San Angelo, 
Texas, and is designed to promote fathers’ 
emotional connections to their children, 
as well as enhance their ability to provide 
financial support. Fathers are contacted within 
a few days of the birth of their child and 
invited to participate in a wide variety of pro- 
gram activities, including home visits, group 
meetings, team parenting sessions, father-child 
play sessions, and recreational activities. The 
program helps dads develop a greater capacity 
to provide financial support for their children 
through remedial education, job training, and 
employment placement. Of the more than 150 
families currently enrolled in Healthy Families 
programs, approximately 86 percent of the 
dads receive parent training, 88 percent are 
employed or in an employment training pro- 
gram, and 74 percent provide some financial 
support to their children. 55 

Ensuring Educational Success for Our 
Most Academically At-Risk Youth 

Most of the youth discussed in this essay 
share a common characteristic: They’re at risk 
of reaching young adulthood without the 
academic credentials, skills, and knowledge to 
compete successfully in the job market. Be- 
cause school failure is both an antecedent and 
a result of the risk factors we have discussed, it 
is critical that we help more high school-aged 
youth graduate and provide those who have 
already dropped out with a chance to regain 
the ground they have lost. 

Countless studies confirm that the most 
successful schools for at-risk adolescents share 
certain common traits: They are small so that 
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youth can form close relationships with men- 
toring adults; they are demanding, with high 
expectations for both students and teachers; 
they promote innovative and creative curricula 
and instruction; and they view parents and 
community members as partners in their work 
with students. Nationally, these principles are 
being put into practice through a variety of new 
educational structures, including restructured 
high schools, charter schools, small schools, and 
many school choice initiatives. 

Some cities are converting large com- 
prehensive high schools into several smaller 
schools that are housed in one building. For 
example, the Julia Richmond Education 
Complex in New York City was initially a 
failing, aging school with 3,000 students and 
a graduation rate of just 33 percent. During 
a 3-year period (1994-1996), it was restruc- 
tured into four new smaller high schools: 
Vanguard High School, a 400-student school 
with a typical high school course of study and 
organizational structure; Manhattan Interna- 
tional High School, designed for 310 students 
with limited fluency in English; Talent Un- 
limited Performing Arts High School, a 400- 
student specialty school that also offers basic 
courses; and Urban Academy, which provides 
an academically rigorous college-oriented 
curriculum for 120 students. All schools have 
physically separate class space with some 
shared spaces such as a gymnasium, library, 
or science lab. In addition, students at the 
complex can take advanced placement courses 
at local community colleges. Overall achieve- 
ment and school completion results are vastly 
improved from pre-conversion rates. The 
schools in the complex now have a graduation 
rate that exceeds 90 percent and compara- 
tively high college acceptance rates. 56 



The Oakland Unified School District is 
establishing a series of small innovative schools 
across the city and had opened 1 5 as of Sep- 
tember 2003. One of the first was ASCEND 
(A School Cultivating Excellence, Nurtur- 
ing Diversity), which began in 2001. Central 
to the mission of this low-income, minor- 
ity school is a commitment to the Outward 
Bound Expeditionary Learning model. This 
type of instruction emphasizes project-based 
learning that extends across curriculum areas 
and takes students out of the classroom and 
into the community. Every course shares com- 
mon characteristics: an emphasis on student- 
led inquiry, connections to the community 
(through interactions with local experts and 
service learning projects, for example), and an 
integrated curriculum with a strong emphasis 
on the visual and performing arts. 57 

Some cities have used charter school legisla- 
tion to create smaller, stronger schools for at-risk 
students. The Maya Angelou Public Charter 
School in Washington, DC, is an alterna- 
tive high school designed to create a learning 
environment in a lower-income urban com- 
munity where teens, particularly those who have 
not succeeded in traditional schools, can reach 
their potential. Through small classes, a strong 
academic and technology-rich curriculum, a 
focus on critical life skills (like decision making, 
budgeting, and finance), a residential program 
for students needing additional support, and 
school-run nonprofit businesses (including a ca- 
tering business), students develop the academic, 
social, and employment skills that they need 
to build rewarding lives and promote positive 
change in their communities. 

Results achieved at Maya Angelou clearly 
demonstrate that at-risk youth with histories 
of poor school performance and court involve- 
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ment can succeed, given appropriate interven- 
tions. On average, Maya Angelou students 
improved their SAT scores by 1 8 percent, sub- 
stantially higher than the District as a whole. 

In total, 46 percent of students who graduated 
from Maya Angelou between 2000 and 2002 
were court involved when they entered the 
school, and only 6 percent were court involved 
when they graduated. All Maya Angelou stu- 
dents have paying jobs while they are enrolled 
in school, and they are required to save part of 
their earnings. Graduates had saved an aver- 
age of more than $1,000 by their senior year, 
and more than 70 percent of the 2000-2002 
graduates enrolled in college. 58 

Although these varied efforts succeed for 
many adolescents, legions of kids still drop 
out of our schools annually. Even among 
those who do remain until graduation, far too 
many are not academically prepared to either 
succeed in college or advance in the work- 
place. The vast majority of dropouts seeking 
to resume their education do so through adult 
education courses, which usually do not offer 
academic credentials and often lack appropri- 
ate curriculum, adequate technology, and 
well-prepared instructors. As a result, these 
programs have significant retention problems 
with younger students. 59 We must do more to 
provide older adolescents and young adults 
who have not been academically successful 
with quality opportunities to acquire the 
knowledge and skills necessary to become 
productive, contributing adults. 

Community colleges can be particularly 
valuable, given research indicating that college 
training, even if it does not result in a degree, 
can significantly increase one’s lifetime earn- 
ings. The best community college programs 
recognize that many youth do not believe they 



have the necessary academic skills, are unin- 
formed about how to access the community 
college system, or cannot afford the costs. 

They work to address these issues and establish 
routes for disconnected young adults to transi- 
tion back to school. 

For example, some have developed 
“bridge institutions” or pre-college programs, 
often offered in partnership with community- 
based organizations or adult education pro- 
grams. Others have developed individualized 
programs that are tailored to the specific needs 
of these non-traditional students and have 
bolstered their outreach efforts, counseling 
and support services, and work-based learning 
programs so that students can explore careers 
and also learn the “soft skills” demanded in 
any workplace. 60 

There are several good examples of 
community colleges working jointly with 
community-based organizations to improve 
access for disconnected young adults. For 
example, Austin Community College in 
Austin, Texas, helps hundreds of low-income 
students move from unemployment or dead- 
end jobs into potentially well-paying careers 
in 13 different industries (including health 
care, public safety, construction, and semi- 
conductor technician training) by working 
closely with city and local employers, high 
schools, and community-based organiza- 
tions. Graduates earn industry certification 
as well as college credits toward an associate’s 
degree. Over the past 4 years, the program 
has graduated more than 350 participants, 
with a placement rate of 85 percent. 61 

Chicago’s West Side Technical Institute 
(WSTI), part of Richard J. Daley College, 
provides a good example of a pre-college pro- 
gram designed with input from employers and 
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college faculty and offered in community-based 
settings where case management and job place- 
ment are part of the package. WSTI serves stu- 
dents who lack 9th grade proficiency in math 
and reading and helps them quickly qualify for 
college-level technical programs to improve the 
skills necessary for job advancement. Technical 
certificate program areas include manufactur- 
ing, office technology, and computer graphics. 
A recent review of results showed that of 500 
students who entered with below 9th grade 
academic ability, more than half successfully 
entered a college certification program. 62 

In Oregon, Portland Community College 
has developed College Bound, an innovative 
alternative high school program for at-risk 
youth ages 16—20. It provides students who 
have 8 th grade math and literacy skills with 
an intensive one-term program of college prep 
courses. Upon successful completion, students 
qualify to move to mainstream college courses 
that count toward their high school diploma 
and an associate’s degree. Their results have 
been impressive. For example, in 2001, 378 
students entered (students’ average high school 
GPA was 1 .3). With an average attendance 
rate of 94 percent, almost 77 percent of the 
College Bound participants gained the reading 
proficiency required for college-level courses. 63 

In addition to community college pro- 
grams, there are other specialized programs 
that successfully maximize the potential and 
build upon the resilience of young adults who 
have dropped out of high school. One of the 
best is YouthBuild, which helps young adults 
gain their GEDs or high school diplomas 
through classroom training in an alternative 
high school, while providing them with coun- 
seling, leadership training, and employment 
skills through a construction training program 



and job experience on community rehabilita- 
tion projects. In 2002 there were 203 Youth- 
Build programs across the country. Since 1994, 
more than 25,000 young adults between the 
ages of 1 6 and 24 have participated in the pro- 
gram and have helped create more than 10,000 
units of affordable housing nationwide. 64 An 
evaluation of YouthBuild found that the pro- 
gram achieved better retention and academic 
results than most comparable programs. 65 

Many of these examples show that it is 
possible to provide a new lifeline even to those 
who have reached late adolescence without 
adequate academic preparation. Yet much still 
needs to be done to help this nation’s more 
than 3 million disconnected young people. 
More targeted investments aimed at helping 
our 2- and 4-year colleges reach out to this 
population — particularly those who have not 
earned high school degrees — are badly needed. 
Also necessary is a re-examination of current 
policies that deny Pell Grants (the primary 
source of federal tuition aid to low-income 
students) to individuals convicted of even 
minor drug offenses. 

Finally, we should also strengthen and re- 
structure the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), 
which provides federal funding for job training 
and other employment services for adults and 
youth. Results from WIA-supported efforts 
have been generally positive since its enactment 
in 1998. In FY 2001, for example, national 
performance for employment, retention, earn- 
ings, and credentialing for both younger and 
older youth have exceeded established national 
targets. At the same time, current funding levels 
provide access for only a very small number — 
roughly 125,000 — of the eligible population. In 
addition, we need to promote greater coordina- 
tion between WIA and schools in order to reach 



We hope that this information is 
helpful for promoting greater 
understanding of these issues. 
Yet we need to recognize that 
achieving positive results for 
our at-risk youth requires that 
we take specific actions. 
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Knowing more about long-term 
school enrollment, work expe- 
rience, and family formation 
among vulnerable youth would 
help identify policies and supports 
that can more effectively help 
them move from a troubled 
adolescence to a responsible 
and healthy adulthood. 



out to, and better support, out-of-school youth. 
According to a recent General Accounting Of- 
fice report, about 70 percent of WIA programs 
have focused on preemptive strategies to help 
in-school youth avoid academic failure. While 
this is critically important, more must be done 
to help schools also reconnect dropouts to 
these important services. 66 

Conclusion 

In this 1 5 th annual KIDS COUNT Data Book, 
we have tried to highlight what we believe is a 
critical national problem: the significant share 
of our young people who are reaching adult- 
hood with little hope and capacity for long-term 
success. We have discussed which youth are 
most at risk of not making a successful adult 
transition, and we have highlighted examples of 
efforts nationally that are making inroads toward 
improving the odds that more of these youth can 
make it as adults. 

We hope that this information is helpful 
for promoting greater understanding of these 
issues among policymakers, practitioners, 
parents, funders, and the public. Yet we need 
to recognize that achieving positive results 
for our at-risk youth requires that we take 
specific actions. 

First, we need to get our goals right. As 
the data we have described illustrate, any of 
the risk factors discussed in this essay can result 
from and contribute to the others. Decreasing 
detention, reducing teen pregnancy, or increas- 
ing high school graduation and achievement 
are absolutely critical goals. However, in our 
view they are only a means to a more important 
end: an increase in the numbers of American 
kids who reach adulthood with the skills, tools, 
opportunities, and confidence to succeed in the 



economy and contribute to its success. To reach 
this goal, we need efforts that are more holistic 
and comprehensive than anything currently 
being done in our states and cities. 

Second, we cannot reach this goal if we 
do not acknowledge and address the fact that 
most of the risk factors and bad outcomes 
we have discussed disproportionately affect 
poor kids of color. At least at a basic level, we 
need to better understand the ways in which 
current systems that serve families and kids 
fail to achieve appropriate results for Afri- 
can-American, Hispanic, and other minority 
youth — and we need to take steps to resolve 
these issues. We must also do more to involve 
parents and others in low-income minority 
communities as full partners in developing 
strategies, in order to better ensure that the 
policies we promote are fair and equitable 
and that the services and practices we pursue 
are relevant to, and trusted by, the very 
communities where they are most needed. 

This is a challenge, but certainly not im- 
possible. In our work with states, cities, and lo- 
cal communities over the past decade, we have 
seen strong examples of policymakers, prac- 
titioners, and communities working together 
to shape effective and responsive strategies for 
reducing minority detention, recruiting minor- 
ity foster families for older youth, reducing 
teen pregnancy rates among youth of differ- 
ent cultures, and increasing minority youths’ 
academic achievement. 

Third, we need to develop better data 
about youth in transition — data that systemati- 
cally examine the overlap among the four key 
vulnerable youth groups identified in this essay. 
Research studies tell us, for example, that many 
teen moms drop out of high school, and we 
know that those teens who drop out of high 
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school are more likely to enter juvenile justice 
facilities. However, apart from a small number 
of states, such as Illinois, there are not many 
examples of integrated state and local informa- 
tion systems able to provide data about youth 
involved in multiple systems. This informa- 
tion would greatly contribute to our ability to 
identify those who are most at risk. 

Similarly, we need to do a better job of 
tracking outcomes for youth as they move 
into adulthood. Knowing more about long- 
term school enrollment, work experience, and 
family formation among vulnerable youth 
would help identify policies and supports that 
can more effectively help them move from 
a troubled adolescence to a responsible and 
healthy adulthood. 

Finally, and most important, we must 
acknowledge that we will not make any real 
headway toward the goal of improving suc- 
cessful adult transition without a genuine 
national, state, and local commitment to this 
goal. Acting more holistically and comprehen- 
sively; promoting more accurate, timely, and 
integrated data; and successfully addressing 
the disproportionate numbers of poor and mi- 
nority kids at risk of lousy adult outcomes — all 
this will require an unprecedented level of 
commitment and collaboration. We need 
parents, residents, schools, colleges, commu- 
nity-based service providers, police, employers, 
policymakers, funders, and others who are 
willing to assume ownership and responsibility 
for seeing that more youth reach adulthood 
with a good shot at making it, and who are 
willing to work together to achieve this result. 
Put more simply, all of us need to respond to 
this issue with the same tenacity we would em- 
ploy if our own adolescent sons and daughters, 
nieces and nephews were at risk. 



These are difficult issues to address, and 
doing so requires us to make hard choices 
about how we work and how we use our 
time and resources. Yet, in light of the way 
we currently use public money, and given the 
investments we will ultimately make should we 
choose to ignore this critical issue, the choice 
ought to be a simple one. We can invest more 
sensibly, we can work more effectively, and we 
can do better by our most at-risk kids. 

Douglas W. Nelson, President 
The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
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